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Abstract 

The  need  for  eompetent,  effeetive  leadership  is  eonstant.  Teehnology  and  globalization  are 
rapidly  ehanging  the  world,  whieh  ereates  an  environment  of  increased  interdependence.  In 
order  to  adapt,  large  organizations  in  every  segment  of  our  society  must  transform.  The  United 
States'  largest  organization  and  an  instrument  of  national  power,  the  military,  is  transforming  and 
its  leaders  must  be  prepared  to  face  new  challenges.  The  Air  Force  is  in  the  process  of  codifying 
leadership  doctrine  and  force  development  guidelines  for  the  "professional  officer  corps"  of  the 
21®*  century  and  beyond. 

This  paper  seeks  to  provide  an  officer  leadership  development  model  for  Air  Force  doctrine 
and  force  development  planners  to  consider.  Additionally,  the  paper  identifies  two  key  areas  of 
leadership  crucial  to  the  model  that  are  applicable  to  all  Airmen.  They  are  essentials  of 
leadership  and  levels  of  leadership.  The  essentials  of  leadership  are  the  core  principles  for 
leadership  doctrine;  a  leader  must  have  character  and  competence.  These  principles  are 
universally  applicable  to  all  Airmen.  While  all  Airmen  are  "leaders,"  there  are  three  levels  of 
formal  leadership  in  the  Air  Force.  This  paper  will  focus  on  the  three  levels  of  officer  leadership 
and  defines  them  as;  tactical,  operational  and  strategic. 

This  paper  asserts  leadership  competence  in  a  transformational  environment  has  five  key 
components;  the  leader's  role,  responsibilities,  depth,  breadth  and  vision.  The  leadership 
development  model  identifies  how  these  components  are  building  blocks  that  incrementally 
broaden  throughout  a  leader’s  career.  The  paper  culminates  with  a  three-dimensional  model 
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illustrating  leadership  development  that  is  speeifieally  applieable  to  the  offieer  eorps,  but  it  is 
also  adaptable  to  most  hierarehieal  institutions  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  interageney. 


Chapter  1 


Introduction 

Technology  drives  change  and  spawns  rapid  globalization  that  is  fundamentally 
transforming  the  world  in  which  we  live.  As  the  world  stage  evolves  and  becomes  more 
complex,  the  need  for  leadership  remains  constant.  Brig  Gen  Stuart  Boyd,  former  commandant 
of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  writes,  "Although  the  essential  elements  of  military 
leadership  never  change,  technology,  an  essential  instrument  of  mission  success,  is  in  constant 
flux."’ 

The  Air  Force  is  a  technology  based  service,  therefore,  its  naturally  transformational. 
Leaders  of  the  Air  Force  must  embrace  changes  and  be  able  to  adapt.  Burt  Nanus,  a  professor  of 
management  and  policy  sciences  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  notes  that  "Change, 
complexity,  and  uncertainty  are  the  normal  conditions  facing  all  organizations  today.  But,  if  one 
thinks  of  the  great  public  leaders  of  history — Moses,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Winston  Churchill,  etc.  -  it  is  immediately  obvious  that  all  of  them  were  effective  precisely  in 
times  of  great  change,  complexity  and  uncertainty.  In  fact,  the  secret  of  managing  change  and 
complexity  is  none  other  than  leadership  itself”’’ 

Organizations  today  are  more  interdependent.  Today's  leaders,  and  our  future  leaders,  must 
be  prepared  to  handle  the  challenges  this  brings.  Leadership  doctrine  and  force  development  will 
play  a  key  role  in  ensuring  our  leaders  are  prepared.  We  need  a  structured  force  development 
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process  in  order  to  handle  the  eomplexities  of  training  leaders  in  a  transforming  world.  This 
proeess  must  be  grounded  by  sound  leadership  doetrine  and  developed  throughout  a  eareer  by 
experienee,  training  and  edueation.  From  an  exeerpt  in  Air  &  Spaee  Power  Journal,  Dr.  Shannon 
Brown  states,  "If  we  draw  a  lesson  from  the  past,  it  is  that  the  Air  Foree  would  do  well  to 
formulate  leadership  doetrine  that  aeknowledges  uneertainty  and  eneourages  the  development  of 
innovative  leadership  and  followership  praetiees  -  themes  that  appear  in  the  serviee's  earliest 
doetrine  and  leader-development  publieations.  The  Air  Foree's  praetiee  of  borrowing  useful 
eivilian  leadership  eonstruets  remains  a  viable  approaeh  to  the  doetrine-development  quandary, 
but  sueh  appropriation  should  not  detraet  from  the  ultimate  goal  of  leader  development: 
eultivating  airmen  who  ean  understand,  artieulate,  and  exeeute  the  serviee's  overarehing  mission 
-  whatever  form  that  mission  may  take  in  the  eoming  deeades."^ 

Purpose 

Current  Air  Foree  leadership  doetrine  and  foree  development  proeesses  are  being  eodified. 
The  Air  Foree  needs  enduring  guidelines  in  order  to  build  a  leadership  foundation  for  the  2F* 
eentury  and  beyond.  Elliot  Jaques  in  his  book  Requisite  Organization  states:  "Having  a 
eomprehensive  system  of  eoneepts  and  prineiples  to  explain  and  guide  organizational  funetions, 
strueture  and  proeesses,  makes  it  possible  to  teaeh  your  leaders  what  is  expeeted  of  them  at  every 
stage  in  their  eareers  and  to  train  them  to  apply  this  teaehing  effeetively."'* 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  simple  leadership  development  model  based  on  two 
key  prineiples.  The  prineiples  are  the  essentials  of  leadership  and  the  levels  of  leadership  in  the 
Air  Foree.  The  model  is  based  on  these  prineiples  and  designed  for  USAF  doetrine  and  foree 
development  leaders  to  eonsider  as  the  basie  foundation  for  leadership  development.  The  paper 
addresses  general  eoneepts  applieable  to  offieers  and  enlisted  members,  however,  there  are  some 
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obivious  areas  that  are  officer  specific.  Additionally,  the  principles  and  model  may  be  useful  to 
any  large  organization  facing  the  challenge  of  developing  leaders  in  the  21®*  century. 

Methodology 

Research  for  this  paper  included  an  extensive  review  of  military  and  commercial  leadership 
literature,  previous  draft  versions  of  Air  Force  doctrine,  studies,  interviews  and  experiences. 
While  the  development  model  is  unique,  this  paper  draws  heavily  from  research  previously 
conducted. 

Chapters  two  and  three  discuss  the  principles  that  meld  to  create  a  simple,  yet  practical 
model  for  transformational  leader  development.  Each  chapter  begins  with  a  background  section 
and  a  synopsis  of  leadership  studies  conducted  and  used  to  develop  the  premise  of  each  of  the 
principles.  Chapter  four,  presents  the  model  and  provides  examples  to  emphasize  each  area. 
Since  pictures  are  worth  a  thousand  words.  Chapter  five  closes  the  paper  with  a  visual  depiction 
of  the  model  along  with  some  useful  examples  and  recommendations. 

Assumptions 

Leadership  is  one  of  the  most  observed  and  least  understood  phenomenaon  earth. 

James  MacGregor  Burns^ 

Leadership  is  a  widely  debated  and  contentious  topic.  There  are  volumes  written  on  the 
subject.  A  quick  search  of  the  Internet  keyword  "leadership"  yields  over  10  million  web 
matches.  Type  in  "leadership  literature"  and  the  search  narrows  to  a  staggering  one  million  web 
matches.  Indeed,  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  and  opinions  on  leadership  exist,  some 
often  contradictory.  However,  the  fact  remains,  there  is  no  cookbook  solution  for  leadership. 
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This  paper  makes  three  assumptions  regarding  the  subjeet  of  leadership.  The  following  seetions 
will  address  these  assumptions. 

What  is  the  Definition  of  a  Leader? 

An  intense  review  of  leadership  literature  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  definition  of  a  leader  yields 
two  eommon  themes.  First,  leadership  is  an  art  more  than  a  seienee.  Seeond,  leadership  is 
getting  people  or  organizations  to  do  things;  in  other  words,  motivating  people.  Beth  Zaeharias, 
a  journalist  for  the  Austin  Business  Journal,  makes  this  observation,  "A  good  leader  needs  only 
one  thing:  the  ability  to  get  people  to  follow.  That  requires  whatever  it  takes  on  any  given  day. 
If  the  people  you're  leading  ean't  keep  their  eye  on  the  ball,  you  need  tunnel  vision.  If  they're 
afraid,  you  need  eourage.  If  they're  hurt,  you  need  eompassion.  If  they're  lost,  you  need 
wisdom.  If  they're  struggling,  you  need  empathy.  If  they're  bored,  you  need  enthusiasm.  If 
they're  in  the  dark,  you  must  eommunieate  well.'"’  A  leader  motivates  people  to  follow.  John 
Gardner,  a  noted  leadership  author  states,  "Effeetive  leaders  tap  those  that  serve  the  purposes  of 
eolleetive  aetion  in  pursuit  of  shared  goals. However,  this  definition  is  morally  neutral.  Adolf 
Hitler  was  a  highly  effeetive  leader,  however,  he  motivated  people  to  follow  for  purposes  of  evil. 
Thus,  an  aeeeptable  definition  of  leadership  needs  some  way  of  holding  the  leader  aeeountable. 

In  the  Air  Foree,  eaeh  member  takes  an  oath  of  offiee  or  enlistment.  This  oath  is  a 
eommitment  and  willingness  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  United  States  of 
Ameriea.  A  servieeman's  job  is  not  just  employment,  it  is  a  ealling  to  the  profession  of  arms.  In 
essenee,  uniformed  serviee  members  wear  the  eloth  of  the  nation.*  The  Ameriean  people  trust 
the  military  to  earry  out  their  duty.  Gen  Robert  E.  Fee  onee  said,  "Duty  then  is  the  sublimest 
word  in  the  English  language.  You  should  do  your  duty  in  all  things.  You  ean  never  do  more. 
You  should  never  wish  to  do  less.""*  Air  Force  Vision  2020  emphasizes,  "We  will  never  forget 
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the  trust  the  Ameriean  people  plaee  in  us.  They  eount  on  us  to  proteet  their  ideals,  their  security 
and  their  prosperity." The  Air  Force  defines  a  leader  as  "One  who  takes  on  responsibility  and  is 
able  to  motivate  others  to  accomplish  a  mission  or  objective.""  This  is  the  working  definition  of 
leadership  for  purposes  of  this  paper. 

Are  leaders  born  or  made? 

Are  leaders  born  with  innate  skills  or  are  they  made  through  education,  training  and 
experience?  This  is  another  largely  debated  aspect  of  leadership.  Gen  Thomas  C.  Richards, 
former  commander  of  Air  University,  states,  "I  believe  some  people  are  born  leaders  with 
inherent  ability  to  command;  others  can  be  taught  to  varying  degrees.  Leadership  is  a  vital  part 
of  today's  Air  Force;  therefore,  we  cannot  depend  on  bom  leaders  -  we  must  build  them  through 
formal  training  and  progressive  levels  of  responsibility.""  A  developmental  study  conducted  at 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College  highlighted,  "Innate  qualities  are  those  more  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  leader's  personality  which  are  grounded  in  values,  ethics,  and  personality  and  are 
well-established  long  before  entering  military  service.  Developmental  qualities  are  molded  and 
improved  by  the  environment  and  organizations,  in  this  case,  military  service  in  the  Air  Force."" 
John  Gardner  simply  states,  "Most  of  what  leaders  have  that  enables  them  to  lead  is  learned."" 
He  also  quotes  another  source,  "Warren  Bennis  echoes  this  sentiment  in  On  Becoming  a  Leader. 
He  analyzed  the  leadership  learning  basics  employed  by  a  variety  of  recognized,  successful 
leaders  and  found  four  lessons  applicable  to  the  learning  leader.  One,  you  are  your  own  best 
teacher.  Two  accept  responsibility  for  what  you  do  and  what  you  learn.  Blame  no  one  else. 
Three,  you  can  learn  anything  you  want  to  learn,  and  four,  tme  understanding  comes  from 
reflecting  on  your  experience.""  After  pouring  over  volumes  of  research  literature,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  leaders  are  born  and  made. 
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Who  is  a  Leader? 


All  Airmen  are  leaders.'*’  This  statement  reveals  that  rank  and  status  do  not  always  eonfer 
leadership.  Former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen  Ronald  Fogleman  stated,  "good 
teamwork  requires  strong  leadership... In  fact,  we... need  leaders  at  every  level  of  our 
organization."'^  This  statement  infers  one  does  not  have  to  be  in  a  formal  leadership  position  to 
be  a  leader.  The  1999  draft  of  Air  Force  leadership  doctrine  states,  "Successful  leadership  is  not 
easy,  but  every  member  of  the  Air  Force,  regardless  of  position  or  rank,  will  be  a  leader.  Airmen 
may  find  themselves  in  a  leadership  situation  or  position  at  any  time.  This  may  be  a  result  of 
experience,  seniority,  promotion,  or  by  being  thrust  into  a  leadership  role  as  a  result  of  a  sudden, 
catastrophic  event.  In  any  instance,  airmen  will  be  more  effective  leaders  if  they  start  learning 
and  preparing  for  leadership  upon  entry  into  the  Air  Force."'* 

This  philosophy  is  paramount  since  the  Air  Force  operates  by  centralized  control  and 
decentralized  execution.  According  to  the  1999  draft  of  Air  Force  leadership  doctrine, 
"Decentralized  execution  means  the  commander  delegates  execution  authority  to  responsible  and 
capable  lower-level  commanders  or  supervisors.  This  willingness  to  entrust  subordinates  with 
mission  execution  is  essential  if  commanders  are  to  achieve  an  effective  span  of  control  and 
foster  initiative,  situational  responsiveness,  and  flexibility."'^  John  Gardner  states,  "Individuals 
in  all  segments  and  at  all  levels  must  be  prepared  to  exercise  leader-like  initiative  and 
responsibility,  using  their  knowledge  to  solve  problems  at  their  level.  Vitality  at  middle  and 
lower  levels  of  leadership  can  produce  greater  vitality  in  the  higher  levels  of  leadership."^** 
Hence,  all  Airmen  are  leaders. 
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Chapter  2 


The  Leadership  Essentials 

Background 

Early  leadership  researehers  were  confident  that  traits  essential  for  leadership  effectiveness 
could  be  identified  by  empirical  research.  However,  after  analyzing  hundreds  of  trait  studies,  the 
evidence  was  inconclusive.  It  became  clear  that  possession  of  some  traits  and  skills  increases  the 
likelihood  a  leader  will  be  effective,  however,  they  do  not  guarantee  effectiveness.  A  leader  with 
certain  traits  could  be  effective  in  one  situation  but  ineffective  in  a  different  situation. 
Furthermore,  two  leaders  with  a  different  pattern  of  traits  could  be  successful  in  the  same 
situation.*  Therefore,  we  can  conclude  there  are  no  universal  leadership  traits.  Necessary 
leadership  traits  vary  based  on  the  situation. 

Situational  approach  studies  emphasize  the  importance  of  contextual  factors  that  influence 
leadership  processes.  Major  situational  variables  include  the  characteristics  of  followers,  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed  by  the  leader’s  unit,  the  type  of  organization,  and  the  nature  of  the 
external  environment.  The  assumption  is  distinct  leadership  traits  will  be  effective  in  different 
situations  and  the  same  traits  are  not  optimal  in  all  situations.^  John  Gardner  in  his  book  On 
Leadership,  states  "Acts  of  leadership  take  place  in  an  unimaginable  variety  of  settings,  and  the 
setting  does  much  to  determine  the  kinds  of  leaders  that  emerge  and  how  they  play  their  roles. 
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Therefore,  leadership  style  is  situational;  it  is  the  eolleetion  of  oharaeteristies  used  to  influenee 
others  in  order  to  aoeomplish  organizational  goals.'* 

Defining  the  Leadership  Essentials 

If  leadership  is  situational;  many  traits,  behaviors,  and  qualities  that  define  leader-like 
actions  exist  for  a  given  situation.  But,  there  are  two  overarching  and  enduring  attributes 
essential  to  leadership.  According  to  a  recent  proposed  draft  outline  for  Air  Force  leadership 
doctrine,  they  are  character  and  competence.^  These  fundamental  core  attributes  envelop  a  wide 
range  of  traits  and  situations.  These  terms  are  simple  and  timeless  because  of  their  broad  nature. 
The  following  sections  will  examine  each  term  in  greater  detail. 

Character 

Character  defines  who  you  are.  Nearly  every  author,  leader  and  scholar  has  a  different 
definition  or  uses  the  term  in  a  different  context.  However,  most  agree  character  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Dr.  Sheila  E.  Widnall  related  the  following  adage  to 
cadets  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy; 

Watch  your  thoughts;  they  become  words. 

Watch  your  words;  they  become  actions. 

Watch  your  actions;  they  become  habits. 

Watch  your  habits;  they  become  character. 

Watch  your  character;  it  becomes  your  destiny.^ 

Edgar  Puryear  captured  more  than  one  hundred  flag  officer's  opinions  on  leadership  in  his 
book  American  Generalship.  Here  are  several  quotes  from  his  book  regarding  character: 
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Eisenhower  told  me:  “Charaeter  in  many  ways  is  everything  in  leadership.” 

To  General  Bradley,  charaeter  meant  “Dependability,  integrity,  the  characteristic  of  never 
knowingly  doing  anything  wrong,  that  you  would  never  cheat  anyone,  that  you  would 
give  everybody  a  fair  deal.  Character  is  sort  of  an  all-inclusive  thing.  If  a  man  has 
character,  everyone  has  confidence  in  him.  Soldiers  must  have  confidence  in  their 
leader.” 

General  Mark  Clark,  commander  in  Italy  in  World  War  II,  remarked  about  the  qualities 
necessary  for  successful  leadership:  “I  would  put  character  at  the  top  of  the  list.  It  is  the 
man  of  good  character  that  I  am  going  to  seek  out." 

“Character,”  said  Lucian  K.  Truscott,  a  corps  and  army  commander  in  World  War  II,  “as 
we  used  to  say  when  I  was  in  elementary  school,  is  what  you  are.  Reputation  is  what 
others  think  you  are.  I  think  character  is  the  foundation  of  successful  leadership.” 

General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  during  the  Korean  War,  stated,  “I 
would  place  character  as  the  absolutely  number  one  requirement  in  leadership.  By 
character,  I  mean  primarily  integrity. 

“I  get  accused  all  the  time,”  said  Gen  Jacob  Devers,  an  army  group  commander  in  World 
War  II,  “of  using  the  word  integrity  when  I  mean  character  and  character  when  I  mean 
integrity.  I  think  character  is  everything  in  leadership." 

“Character  plays  a  tremendous  role  in  leadership,”  said  Gen.  Anthony  McAuliffe.  “It’s  a 
combination  of  many  things — personality,  clean  living,  presence.  I  just  don’t  know;  it’s  a 
very  difficult  word  to  describe  because,  as  everyone  knows,  leaders  come  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  and  all  sorts  of  personalities." 


It  is  obvious  that  character  is  essential  to  leadership,  but  defining  the  exact  qualities  or  traits 
is  a  daunting  task.  The  Air  Lorce  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  developing  its  core 
values  of  Integrity  First,  Service  Before  Self  and  Excellence  in  All  We  Do.  Lormer  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Lorce  Sheila  Widnall  iterates,  "Core  values  make  the  military  what  it  is;  without  them, 
we  cannot  succeed.  They  are  the  values  that  instill  confidence,  earn  lasting  respect,  and  create 
willing  followers.  They  are  the  values  that  anchor  resolve  in  the  most  difficult  situations.  They 
are  the  values  that  buttress  mental  and  physical  courage  when  we  enter  combat.  In  essence,  they 
are  the  three  pillars  of  professionalism  that  provide  the  foundation  for  military  leadership  at 
every  level.  The  Air  Lorce  core  values  embody  the  key  ingredients  of  character. 
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Competence 

The  Random  House  College  dietionary  defines  competent  as  "having  suitable  or  suffieient 
skill,  knowledge  and  experience.'"^  Edwin  Locke,  chairman  of  the  department  of  management 
and  organizations  at  the  University  of  Maryland's  College  of  Business  and  Management  and 
noted  author  of  more  than  140  books  and  articles  on  leadership,  stresses,  "The  importance  of  a 
leader's  knowledge,  skills  and  ability  for  his  or  her  effectiveness  is  both  intuitively  and 
empirically  clear.  It  is  through  these  personal  competencies  that  leaders  are  able  to  develop  and 
implement  their  vision"'*  Locke’s  concise  list  fits  well  with  the  dictionary's  definition  of 
competence. 

Competence  is  an  essential  trait  in  a  good  leader.  Air  Vice-Marshal  J.  R.  Walker  of  the 
British  Royal  Air  Lorce  surmises,  "Above  all,  a  leader  must  be  professionally  competent."'” 
However,  what  makes  a  leader  competent  depends  on  the  situation.  As  previously  mentioned, 
we  are  in  a  time  of  transformation  with  all  aspects  of  society  becoming  more  interdependent. 
John  Gardner  emphasizes,  "The  day  of  the  hard-shelled  military  leader  who  never  bothered  to 
understand  civilians  is  over,  as  is  the  day  of  the  hard-nosed  business  executive  who  never 
bothered  to  understand  government,  and  the  day  of  the  leader  who  never  bothered  to  think 
internationally.""  Therefore,  the  transformational  leader  must  be  competent  in  a  growing 
numbers  of  areas  to  be  successful  and  this  competence  is  developed  throughout  a  leader’s  career. 

Components  of  Competence 

This  paper  will  identify  and  examine  five  key  components  of  competence  required  of  the 
transformational  leader  in  the  21st  century.  The  five  components  are  a  leader's  role, 
responsibilities,  depth,  breath  and  vision.  These  components  were  derived  from  two  sources. 
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The  first  is  a  team  leader  study  condueted  by  Ford  &  Randolph  in  1992,  that  suggests  the 
following  skills  are  relevant: 


Administrative  Skills:  The  leader  needs  the  ability  to  plan  and  organize  the  projeet 
activities,  select  qualified  members  of  the  team,  and  handle  budgeting  and  financial 
responsibilities. 

Technical  Expertise:  The  leader  needs  the  ability  to  communicate  about  technical 
matters  with  team  members  from  diverse  functional  backgrounds. 

Interpersonal  Skills:  The  leader  must  be  able  to  understand  the  needs  and  values  of 
team  members  to  influence  them,  resolve  conflicts,  and  build  cohesiveness. 

Political  Skills:  The  leader  must  be  able  to  develop  coalitions  and  gain  resources, 
assistance,  and  approvals  from  top  management  and  other  relevant  parties. 

Cognitive  Skills:  The  leader  must  be  able  to  understand  the  team’s  complex  internal 
and  external  relationships  and  how  the  different  functions  are  relevant  to  the  success 
of  the  project.'^ 

Secondly,  Burt  Nanus  in  his  book  Visionary  Leadership,  notes  the  following: 

"To  be  an  effective  leader  in  today’s  rapidly  changing  world  requires  a  delicate, 
four-fold  balancing  act: 

First,  you  must  be  able  to  relate  skillfully  to  the  managers  and  workers  inside  your 
organization  who  look  to  you  for  guidance,  encouragement,  and  motivation. 

Second,  you  must  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  external  environment  and 
relate  skillfully  to  people  outside  your  organization  who  are  in  a  position  to 
influence  its  success  (such  people  may  be  investors,  customers,  or  members  of  the 
board  of  directors).  You  must  ensure  that  your  organization  is  well  positioned  for 
the  market  conditions,  legal  constraints,  and  other  circumstances  that  affect  it. 

Third,  you  must  be  able  to  shape  and  influence  all  aspects  of  the  present 
operations  of  your  organization  including  the  development  of  products  and 
services,  production  processes,  quality  control  systems,  organizational  structures, 
and  information  systems. 

Finally,  you  must  be  highly  skilled  in  anticipating  the  future;  that  is,  in  assessing 
and  preparing  for  developments,  such  as  changes  in  customer  tastes,  technologies, 
or  the  global  economy,  that  are  likely  to  have  critical  implications  for  your 
organization  in  the  coming  decade."'^ 
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Ford's  and  Nanus'  works  illustrate  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  neeessary  for  a 
eompetent  leader.  Table  1  depiets  a  eomparison  of  these  sourees  to  the  eomponents  defined  for 
use  in  this  paper  and  ineludes  a  brief  definition  of  eaeh  eomponent. 


Table  1,  Leadership  Components  of  Competence 


Ford's 

Nanus' 

Components  of 

Skills 

Balancing  Act 

Competence 

Definitions 

Administrative 

First 

Role 

• 

Follower,  manager  and  leader 

Interpersonal 

First 

Responsibilities 

• 

Execution,  planning  and  concepts 

• 

Personal  to  organizational  needs 

Technical 

Third 

Depth 

• 

Specialist  to  integrator 

• 

Understanding  and  engaging 
within  the  organization 

Political 

Second 

Breadth 

• 

Understanding  and  engaging  the 
environment  outside  the 

organization 

Cognitive 

Fourth 

Vision 

• 

Ability  to  conceptualize/articulate 
goals  and  mission 

Chapter  four  will  ineorporate  these  eomponents  into  a  leadership  development  model  and 
examine  the  speeifies  of  eaeh  eomponent. 


Notes 

'  Gary  A.  Yukl,  Leadership  in  Organizations,  5th  Edition  (Upper  Saddle  River,  NJ.: 
Prentiee-Hall,  Inc.,  2002),  177 
Gbid,  13. 

^Gardner,  6. 

'‘A.  Dale  Timpe,  Leadership  (New  York:  Facts  on  File  Publications,  1987),  117. 

^  Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  (AFDD)  1-3.  Air  Force  Leadership  Doctrine  DRAFT 
OUTLINE,  (February  2003),  1. 

'’Dr  Shiela  Widnall,  Secretary,  Air  Force,  Address.  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  n.p. 
on-line,  Internet,  Available  from  http://www.usafa.af.mil/core-value/cv-mastr.html. 

’  Dr  Shiela  Widnall,  Secretary,  Air  Force,  n.p.  on-line,  Internet,  Available  from 
http://www.usafa.af  mil/core-value/cv-mastr.html. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Levels  of  Leadership 

Background 

All  large  organizations  have  some  form  of  command  and  control  hierarchy.  Researchers 
have  developed  various  models  to  describe  the  authoritative  organizational  hierarchies.  Most 
prevalent  is  a  tiered  model  that  distinguishes  three  organizational  levels;  workers, 
managers/supervisors  and  executives.'  This  concept  can  be  adapted  to  levels  of  leadership. 
There  are  worker-level  leaders,  manager-level  leaders  and  executive-level  leaders.  Figure  1 
illustrates  a  simply  wire  diagram  of  a  typical  hierarchial  organization. 

Exec 

Mgr  Mgr 

Worker  Worker  Worker  Worker 

Figure  1,  Hierarchical  Wire  Diagram  Model 

Colonel  George  B.  Forsythe,  behavioral  scientist  and  Vice  Dean  for  Education  at  WestPoint, 
defined  an  "organizational  strata"  using  a  three-tier  model.  He  aptly  called  the  tiers  tactical, 
operational  and  strategic.  He  pointed  out  there  are  different  "functions"  carried  out  at  each  level 
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and  asserted  that  cognitive  requirements  increase  in  complexity  as  one  moves  from  tactical  level 
to  the  strategic  level.^  These  functions  are  synonymous  with  the  components  of  competence 
used  in  this  paper.  Colonel  Forsythe’s  model  highlighted  the  increasing  levels  of  complexity 
leaders  face  as  a  result  of  advancing  through  higher  strata,  generally  associated  with  rank  and 
level  of  responsibility  within  the  organization.^  Figure  2  is  a  simple  triangular  overlay  of  Col 
Forsythe’s  model  on  top  of  the  organizational  wire  diagram  presented  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  2.  Hierarchical  Triangle  Diagram  Model 

Air  Force  Levels  of  Leadership  Model 

This  paper  uses  an  adaptation  of  Col  Forsythe's  model  to  distinguish  the  various  formal 
levels  of  officer  leadership  in  the  Air  Force.  Similarly  the  levels  of  leadership  are  labeled 
tactical,  operational  and  strategic.  Size  of  the  unit  and  span  of  control  distinguishes  one  level 
from  the  next. 
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Tactical  Level 


All  Airmen  are  taetieal  leaders.  Taetieal  leadership  is  direet  supervision.  Any  team  leader 
within  a  unit  is  a  taetieal  leader,  such  as  a  flight  commander,  flight  crew  commander,  or  a  section 
chief. 

Operational  Level 

Operational  level  leadership  covers  a  broader  range  of  positions  and  seniority,  from  junior 
field  grade  squadron  commanders  to  three-star  flag  officers,  such  as  numbered  Air  Force 
commanders.  Operational  leaders  have  a  greater  span  of  control  and  more  indirect  supervision 
responsibilities.  The  threshold  for  operational  leadership  is  squadron  command.  However, 
operational  leadership  is  not  relegated  to  command  positions  alone.  Senior  staff  positions  and 
directorate  level  positions  fall  into  this  category  as  well. 

Strategic  Level 

Strategic  leaders  are  responsible  for  the  overall  organization.  They  are  senior  four  star 
generals  at  the  major  command  levels  and  above. 
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Figure  3  illustrates  the  Air  Foree  offieer  hierarehy  model  and  the  positions  that  eorrespond 
to  each  level.  The  Air  Force  symbol  represents  the  beginning  of  a  leader's  career.  The  three 
levels  of  leadership  is  the  backbone  for  the  leadership  development  model  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter. 


Figure  3,  The  Air  Force  Levels  of  Leadership 


Notes 

'  Major  Lista  M.  Benson,  "Leadership  Behaviors  at  Air  War  College"  (Maxwell  AFB,  AL.; 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  April  1998),  12. 

^  Douglas  V.  Johnson  II,  ed,  “Future  Leadership,  Old  Issues,  New  Methods”  (Carlislie, 
PA.:  U.S.  Army  War  College,  June  2000),  12. 

'  Ibid,  13. 
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Chapter  4 


Leadership  Development 

Background 

Eliot  Cohen,  director  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Program,  states,  "Good  military  organizations 
obsess  about  the  importance  of  developing  junior  leaders."'  As  an  organization,  we  can  not 
forget  the  leaders  of  the  future  are  the  lieutenants  of  today.  Thus,  leadership  development  is  an 
Air  Force  imperative. 

Mr.  Cohen  articulates,  "The  really  great  leaders  are  geniuses  in  their  own  line  of  work."^  He 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  incredible  IQs,  but  they  have  a  tremendous  talent  or  skill  in  doing 
their  job  and  motivating  others.  Some  of  this  capability  is  innate,  but  much  is  developed  by  the 
institution  or  organizational  culture.  This  is  of  particular  significance  to  the  military  because  it 
illustrates  the  importance  of  the  "professional  officer  corps"  philosophy  adopted  by  the  services.^ 
A  leader  must  be  passionate  about  their  “calling”  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Military  leaders 
must  be  cultivated  and  groomed  so  they  develop  the  competence  to  lead  the  organization.  Unlike 
political  appointees  and  CEOs  hired  from  outside  their  organization,  service  senior  leaders  rise 
up  through  a  career  in  the  professional  officer  corps. 
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Education,  Training  and  Experience 

Education,  training  and  experience  are  the  vehieles  for  leadership  development.  Eaeh 
reinforee  and  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  leadership  essentials.  Mr.  Cohen  emphasizes, 
"Eeadership  is  a  praetieal,  not  theoretieal  art.  Therefore,  there  are  limits  to  how  mueh  of  it  ean 
be  imparted  in  a  elassroom.  Military  organizations  are  probably  unique  in  the  opportunities  they 
provide  for  modest  doses  of  theory  reinforeed  by  massive  quantities  of  earefully  eontrived 
praetiee  and  eoaohing.""* 

There  are  three  key  types  of  leadership  training.  They  are  formal,  informal  and  self-study.^ 
The  Air  Eoree  provides  its  offieers  with  world  elass  formal  training.  This  ineludes  specialized 
programs,  sueh  as  pilot  training,  air  battle  manager  training  and  maintenanee  offieer  training  as 
well  as  professional  military  edueation,  sueh  as  squadron  offieer  sehool  and  the  Air  Eoree  basie 
eourse.  Eormal  training  eourses  provide  standardized  eurriculums  and  rate  offieers  on  their 
performanee.  This  provides  a  means  of  offieial  documentation  whieh  measures  developmental 
progression.  Air  Eoree  offieers  also  garner  informal  training  throughout  their  eareer. 

"A  wise  man  learns  from  his  experience;  a  wiser  man  learns  from  the  experiences  of 
others."*’  Eearning  from  others  is  informal  training.  A  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experienee  is 
available  to  offieers  who  listen  and  learn.  Informal  training  ean  oeeur  any  time  or  any  plaee;  at 
the  offiee,  a  soeial  gathering  or  at  the  offieer's  elub.  An  endless  supply  of  stories  relating  a 
veritable  plethora  of  lessons  learned  is  at  hand  if  one  is  willing  to  listen. 

Resourceful  self  study  is  another  means  of  leadership  training  and  ineludes  reading  about  the 
organization's  heritage,  past  and  present  leader  insights  and  staying  abreast  of  current  events. 
Great  leaders  eonstantly  learn  through  edueation,  training  and  experienee.  Throughout  this 
ehapter,  this  paper  will  refer  to  several  specifie  education  and  experience  examples  pertinent  to 
leadership  development. 
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Developing  Leadership  Competence 


A  leader's  maturity  develops  incrementally  throughout  his  or  her  career.  Lessons  learned  at 
the  tactical  level  carry  forward  and  so  on.  Accumulation  of  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities 
acquired  at  each  level  are  building  blocks  for  leadership  competence.  The  five  components  of 
competence  have  different  attributes  at  each  level  of  leadership.  Roles  and  responsibilities  are 
postional  where  depth,  breath  and  vision  are  more  personal  attributes  aquired  through 
experience,  training  and  education.  Table  2  depicts  these  attributes  and  each  will  be  covered  in 
the  following  sections. 


Table  2,  Leadership  Development  Model 


Components  of 
Competence 

Tactical 

Levels  of  Leadership 
Operational 

Strategic 

Role 

Follower 

Manager 

Icon 

Responsibilities 

Execution 

Planning 

Conceptualization 

Depth 

Specialist 

Coordinator 

Integrator 

Breadth 

Joint 

Interagency 

National 

Vision 

Action 

Goals 

Philosophy 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  attributes  may  be  exhibited  at  any  level  depending  on  a 
leader’s  position.  Remember  the  previously  mentioned  premise,  leadership  is  situational  and 
there  are  no  cookbook  solutions  or  formulas  for  success.  However,  this  matrix  is  useful  for 
purposes  of  this  paper’s  discussion  and  it’s  the  outline  for  the  following  sections. 

Leadership  Role 

Edgar  H.  Schein  in  his  book.  Organizational  Psychology,  wrote,  "Leadership  is  best  thought 
of  as  a  function  within  an  organization.  Good  leadership  and  good  membership  blend  into  each 
other  in  an  effective  organization.  It  is  just  as  much  the  task  of  a  member  to  help  the  group  reach 
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its  goal  as  it  is  the  task  of  the  formal  leader."^  Adams  and  Fenwiek  note,  "Leadership  is  an 
interaetive  proeess  that  relies  upon  the  leaders,  managers,  and  followers  to  eome  together  in 
eommon  pursuit  of  the  organization’s  goals.  Leaders  must  understand  to  be  sueeessful  they  must 
assume  and  be  eomfortable  in  eaeh  of  these  roles  at  any  given  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
must  know  what  role  to  be  in,  when  they  should  be  in  it,  and  the  eharacteristics  of  each  role."* 
An  anonymous  quote  reads,  "Good  leaders  were  first  great  followers."’ 

Followership 

Col  Phillip  Meilinger  states  in  his  article.  The  Ten  Rules  of  Good  Followership,  "The  entire 
subject  of  leadership  principles  always  strikes  me  as  a  bit  grandiose,  because  the  authors  are 
indeed  great  men  or  women  who  have  performed  great  deeds.  Although  they  provide  useful 
advice  for  those  very  few  who  will  someday  command  thousands  of  troops  in  battle  or  direct  the 
operations  of  great  organizations,  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  How  does  one  become  a  good 
follower?  This  is  a  responsibility  no  less  important  than  that  of  leadership — in  fact  it  enables 
good  leadership — yet  it  is  often  ignored.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  all  of  us  will  be  followers 
more  often  than  we  will  be  leaders."'”  Appendix  A  lists  Col  Meilinger's  Ten  Rules  of  Good 
Followership. 

Most  leaders  receive  orders  from  higher  authorities.  Therefore,  leaders  must  "follow" 
direction.  Typically,  tactical  leaders  are  given  specific  tasks  to  accomplish.  Once  the  direction 
is  given,  it  is  the  tactical  leader's  responsibility  to  execute  the  task  and  articulate  the  orders  to 
subordinates  as  though  it  were  his  or  her  own  decision.  This  is  a  demonstration  of  loyalty.  The 
tactical  leader  charged  with  carrying  out  the  task  must  convey  the  message  without  cynicism, 
sarcasm  or  apathy. 
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Followership  is  the  foundation  of  leadership  and  loyalty.  Leaders  may  be  followers  at  any 
level.  There  is  a  an  old  saying,  "everyone  has  a  boss"  and  its  true.  Followership  may  dimmish, 
but  does  not  fade  away  "at  the  top."  Even  at  the  highest  levels,  senior  leaders  work  for  someone. 
For  example,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Foree  works  for  the  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (CJCS),  the  CJCS  works  for  the  Seeretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF),  SECDEE  works  for 
President  of  the  United  States  and,  ultimately,  the  President  works  for  the  Ameriean  people. 

The  Manager 

Many  leadership  seholars  go  through  eonsiderable  pains  to  distinguish  between  leaders  and 
managers.  However,  in  praetiee,  the  distinction  between  a  manager  and  a  leader  is  often  blurred. 
This  is  not  because  the  distinction  is  invalid,  but  because  the  roles  of  leader  and  manager  have  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation."  According  to  John  Gardner,  "Workers  singled  out  to  be  supervisors 
discover  that  they  are  set  apart  from  their  old  comrades  in  subtle  ways.  They  try  to  keep  the  old 
camaraderie  but  things  have  changed.  They  are  now  symbols  of  management."" 

Operational  leaders  run  "units,"  comprehensive  and  often  complex  organizations  within  the 
larger  system.  To  effectively  run  a  "unit,"  the  operational  leader  must  perform  some  managerial 
tasks.  John  Gardner  spells  it  out,  "The  word  manager  usually  indicates  that  the  individual  so 
labeled  holds  a  directive  post  in  an  organization,  presiding  over  the  processes  by  which  the 
organization  functions,  allocating  resources  prudently  and  making  the  best  use  of  people."  "  The 
point  stands  clear  that  all  great  leaders  have  good  management  skills. 

The  Icon  -  Serving  as  a  Symbol 

headers  serve  as  symbols.  General  George  Patton  Jr.  remarked,  "You  are  always  on 
parade."'"*  headers  must  be  role  models  who  embody  the  organization's  core  values  and  set  the 
example.  Strategic  leaders  are  elevated  to  the  position  of  "icon"  for  the  organization.  Gardner 
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remarks,  "The  top  leader  of  a  eommunity  or  nation  symbolizes  the  group’s  oolleetive  identity  and 
eontinuity.  They  serve  as  models;  they  symbolize  the  group's  unity  and  identity;  they  retell  the 
stories  that  carry  shared  meanings.  Their  exemplary  impact  is  great." This  is  important, 
because  it  sets  expectations  for  leadership  development. 

Not  all  leaders  can  aspire  to  be  the  top  leader  in  an  organization.  Great  leadership  alone  is 
not  enough  to  rise  to  the  top.  If  leading  a  warfighting  organization,  the  senior  leader  must  have  a 
warfighting  background  to  be  credible.  Credibility  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  instituion  is 
based  on  a  fundamental  background  in  the  institution’s  core  function.  Thus,  this  premise  limits 
those  who  can  aspire  to  be  the  top  leader  of  an  institution.  Not  only  do  strategic  leaders  serve  as 
symbols,  but  they  are  entrusted  with  creating  the  organization's  vision.  Strategic  leaders  mold 
the  future  and  preserve  the  organization's  culture  and  must  have  credibility. 

Leadership  Responsibilities 

Researchers  have  made  the  following  observation:  job  responsibilities  differ  somewhat  at 
different  levels  in  the  authority  hierarchy  of  the  organization.''’  Leadership  responsibilities  at 
different  levels  are  closely  aligned  with  the  mission  of  the  organization  and  are  analogous  to 
why,  what  and  how  the  organization  functions.  The  strategic  leader  determines  why  the  mission 
needs  to  be  done.  The  operational  leader  determines  what  needs  to  be  done  and  the  tactical 
leader  is  how  the  job  gets  done.  Wrapping  leadership  responsibilities  around  the  mission  forms 
three  distinct  categories.  They  are  execution  at  the  tactical  level,  planning  at  the  operational 
level  and  conceptualization  at  the  strategic  level.  As  a  leader  moves  up,  tasks  become  more 
involved,  less  defined  and  have  longer  time  spans  for  completion.  The  following  sections  will 
examine  each  level's  responsibilities. 
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Execution 


"Tactical  leaders  are  primarily  eoneerned  with  strueturing,  eoordinating,  and  faeilitating 
work  activities.  Objectives  are  more  speeifie,  issues  are  less  eomplex  and  more  focused,  and 
leaders  typieally  have  a  shorter  time  perspeetive  (a  few  weeks  to  2  years)."'’  The  taetieal  leader 
deals  with  relatively  small  groups  and  direet  supervision.  People  make  the  mission  happen  and 
the  taetieal  leader  works  direetly  with  those  doing  the  job.  Army  leadership  doetrine  states, 
"Direet  leadership  is  face-to-face,  first-line  leadership.  It  takes  place  in  those  organizations 
where  subordinates  are  used  to  seeing  their  leaders  all  the  time:  teams  and  squads,  seetions  and 
platoons,  companies,  batteries,  and  troops — even  squadrons  and  battalions.  The  direct  leader’s 
span  of  infiuenee,  those  whose  lives  he  ean  reaeh  out  and  toueh,  may  range  from  a  handful  to 
several  hundred  people.  For  direct  leaders  there  is  more  eertainty  and  less  eomplexity  than  for 
organizational  and  strategie  leaders.  Direet  leaders  are  elose  enough  to  see — very  quickly — how 
things  work,  how  things  don’t  work,  and  how  to  address  any  problems."'" 

Planning 

"Operational  leaders  are  primarily  eoneerned  with  interpreting  and  implementing  polieies 
and  programs,  and  they  usually  have  a  moderately  long  time  perspeetive  (2  to  5  years)." The 
operational  leader  deals  with  larger  units  and  has  more  indireet  supervision.  As  the  size  of  the 
group  inereases,  so  does  the  administrative  workload.  Gary  Yukl,  in  his  book  Leadership  in 
Organizations,  states,  "Managers  spend  more  time  doing  things  like  planning,  eoordinating, 
staffing,  and  budgeting."’"  Col  Donald  Waddell,  professor  at  the  Air  War  College,  highlights, 
"As  the  leader  rises  above  the  taetieal  level,  the  number  of  people  for  whom  the  leader  is 
responsible  increases.  Consequently,  the  interaetion  with  the  "troops"  beeomes  less  and  less 
direet.'”' 
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According  to  FM  22-100,  the  Army's  leadership  doetrine,  the  operational  leader  is  in  a 
organizational  leadership  position.  "Organizational  leaders  influenee  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  people.  They  do  this  indireetly,  generally  through  more  levels  of  subordinates  than  do 
direet  leaders.  The  additional  levels  of  subordinates  ean  make  it  more  diffieult  for  them  to  see 
results.  Organizational  leaders  have  staffs  to  help  them  lead  their  people  and  manage  their 
organizations’  resourees.  They  establish  polieies  and  the  organizational  elimate  that  support  their 
subordinate  leaders.  Organizational  leadership  skills  differ  from  direet  leadership  skills  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind.  That  is,  the  skill  domains  are  the  same,  but  organizational  leaders  must 
deal  with  more  eomplexity,  more  people,  greater  uneertainty,  and  a  greater  number  of  unintended 
eonsequenees.  They  find  themselves  influeneing  people  more  through  polieymaking  and 
systems  integration  than  through  faee-to-faee  eontact."^^ 

Conceptualization 

"Strategie  leaders  are  more  coneerned  with  exereise  of  broad  authority  in  making  long-range 
plans,  formulating  poliey,  modifying  the  organization  strueture,  and  initiating  new  ways  of  doing 
things.  Deeisions  at  this  level  usually  have  a  long  time  perspeetive,  beeause  it  is  appropriate  for 
senior  leaders  to  be  thinking  about  what  will  happen  10  to  20  years  in  the  future. Aeeording  to 
the  Army's  leadership  doetrine,  "Strategic  leaders,  like  direet  and  organizational  leaders,  proeess 
information  quickly,  assess  alternatives  based  on  ineomplete  data,  make  deeisions,  and  generate 
support.  However,  strategic  leaders’  deeisions  affect  more  people,  eommit  more  resourees  and 
have  wider-ranging  eonsequenees  in  both  spaee  and  time  than  do  deeisions  of  organizational  and 
direct  leaders."^'' 
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Responsibility  to  the  People  and  the  Organization 

All  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  their  people  and  to  the  mission.  "Mission 
aecomplishment  and  taking  care  of  people  are  the  two  keys  to  successful  leadership,"  according 
to  Lt  Gen  Bill  Lennox,  Superintendent  of  United  States  Military  Academy. Leaders  must 
balance  the  needs  of  people  and  organization  commensurate  with  the  leader's  span  of  control. 
Admiral  Vern  Clark,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  uses  a  "spectrum  of  needs"  to  illustrate  this 
point.^*’  Figure  4  depicts  the  CNO's  spectrum  of  needs. 


Personal 

Tactical 


Unit 

- ^ 

Operational 


Organization 


Strategic 


Figure  4,  Spectrum  of  Needs 

At  the  tactical  level  of  the  spectrum,  personal  needs  are  prominent.  John  Gardner  mentions, 
"Leaders  must  understand  the  needs  of  the  people  they  work  with  -  their  needs  at  the  most  basic 
level  for  income,  jobs,  housing  and  health  care;  their  need  for  a  measure  of  security;  their  need 
for  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  including  the  capacity  of  the 
system  to  solve  the  problems  that  threaten  it  (crime,  inflation,  social  disintegration,  economic 
collapse  and  the  like);  their  need  for  a  sense  of  community,  of  identity  and  belonging,  of  mutual 
trust,  of  loyalty  to  one  another  -  their  need  for  recognition,  for  the  respect  of  others,  for 
reassurance  that  they  as  individuals  are  needed;  their  need  for  new  challenges  and  a  conviction 
that  their  competences  are  being  well  used.  Research  suggests  that  workers  are  more  effective  if 
they  can  take  pride  in  the  product,  or  the  quality  of  the  services  rendered,  or  the  known  integrity 
of  their  organization."^^ 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  speetrum  is  the  needs  of  the  organization.  Leaders  must  ensure  that 
the  mission  is  aeeomplished.  Using  the  building  bloek  approaeh,  senior  leaders  must  look  to  the 
future  in  order  to  take  care  of  organization  as  well  as  take  care  of  the  people. 

Depth,  Breadth  and  Vision  Overview 

These  components  of  a  leader's  competence  are  indispensable  in  a  transforming  world.  In  a 
highly  complex  and  changing  environment,  a  leader  must  be  well  rounded  to  be  prepared  to  face 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century.  These  aspects  focus  on  personal  development  to  ensure  that  a 
leader  is  able  to  take  care  of  people,  the  mission,  the  institution  and,  ultimately,  national  security. 
A  sports  analogy  ties  depth,  breath  and  vision  together.  Assume  a  leader  is  a  coach.  Depth  is 
knowing  the  team  (internal),  breadth  is  knowing  the  playing  field  (external)  and  vision  is 
developing  a  playbook  for  success.  The  following  section  will  examine  each  component  in 
greater  detail. 

Depth 

Top-level  leaders  cannot  hope  to  have  competence  in  more  than  a  few  matters  under 
their  jurisdiction,  but  they  must  have  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  over  which  they 
preside,  its  mission,  and  the  environment  in  which  it  functions 

John  Gardner 

Depth  is  a  leader's  understanding  and  interaction  within  the  organization.  Issues  include 
technical  knowledge  and  expertise  as  well  as  lateral  associations  inside  the  organization.  A 
leader's  depth  begins  with  technical  expertise  as  a  specialist  at  the  tactical  level.  At  the 
operational  level  a  leader  must  coordinate  with  various  coequal  and  subordinate  units  to  build 
lateral  alliances  and  relationships  outside  his  or  her  specialty.  Strategic  leaders  are  integrators 
that  possess  the  unique  capacity  to  harmonize  the  diverse  capabilities  of  the  entire  Air  Force. 
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Specialist 

Leaders  have  always  been  generalists.  Tomorrow’s  leaders  will,  very  likely,  have 
begun  life  as  trained  specialists,  but  to  mature  as  leaders  they  must  sooner  or  later 
climb  out  of  the  trenches  of  specialization  and  rise  above  the  boundaries  that  separate 
the  various  segments  of  society.  Young  potential  leaders  must  be  able  to  see  how 
whole  systems  function. 

John  Gardner 

The  Air  Foree  tends  to  be  highly  speeialized  due  to  its  use  of  teehnology.  Thus,  Air  Force 
leaders  constantly  struggle  to  maintain  the  competitive  edge.  Leaders  at  the  tactical  level  are 
rightfully  focused  on  developing  technical  skills.  However,  this  narrow  "specialist"  perspective 
must  broaden  as  a  leader  moves  up  to  the  operational  level  and  beyond.  However,  Major  Hugh 
Vest  warns,  "At  the  microlevel,  technical  specialization  is  leading  to  isolation  within 
organizations,  even  for  functions  that  should  overlap.  Soldiers  within  a  given  service,  base, 
wing,  platoon,  or  squadron  find  few  common  threads.  According  to  one  flying  officer,  “They 
don’t  even  know  what  we  do — even  the  maintenance  officer  who  gets  the  airplane  ready  to  go. 
The  complexity  of  jobs  has  gotten  to  the  point  we  can’t  even  understand  what  the  other  guy  is 
doing. Thus  it  is  imperative  that  our  junior  leaders  gain  exposure  to  the  “bigger  picture.” 
Examples  are  discussed  in  further  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Coordinator 

Operational  leaders  have  a  responsibility  to  their  unit.  Their  unit  may  have  a  single  weapons 
system  or  core  competence,  as  is  the  case  of  most  squadron  commanders.  In  contrast,  a  unit  may 
encompass  several  weapons  systems  or  disciplines.  For  example,  a  wing  commander  may  have 
four  or  five  diverse  groups  (operations,  maintenance,  support,  medical,  etc)  under  his  or  her 
command.  In  addition,  the  operational  leader  must  coordinate  with  other  coequal  units.  An 
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example  of  this  eoordination  is  squadron  commanders  of  various  weapons  systems  interacting 
during  a  composite  operation  or  exercise. 

The  extent  to  which  a  leader’s  unit  is  dependent  on  other  units  in  the  same  organization  is 
lateral  interdependence.  As  interdependence  increases  with  other  units,  coordination  with  them 
becomes  more  important  and  a  greater  need  for  mutual  adjustments  in  plans,  schedules,  and 
activities  arises.  Operational  leaders  learn  the  value  of  working  together  with  other  units  in  the 
organization.  Building  lateral  relations  is  a  necessity.  A  researcher  notes,  "The  leader’s  role  in 
lateral  relations  includes  functions  such  as  gathering  information  from  other  units,  obtaining 
assistance  and  cooperation  from  them,  negotiating  agreements,  reaching  joint  decisions  to 
coordinate  unit  activities,  defending  the  unit’s  interests,  promoting  a  favorable  image  for  the  unit, 
and  serving  as  a  spokesperson  for  subordinates.  The  extent  to  which  a  leader  emphasizes  each  of 
these  activities  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  lateral  relationship."^' 

Just  as  the  leader  tries  to  reconcile  demands  from  above  and  below,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
make  compromises  to  reach  agreements  with  other  units.  Subordinates  expect  the  leader  to 
represent  their  interests,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  an  effective  working  relationship 
with  other  units  unless  the  leader  is  also  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Parochialism  versus  Pride.  According  to  Dr.  Frank  Hunsicker,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  management  and  marketing  at  West  Georgia  College,  highly  specialized  organizations  tend  to 
be  parochial  and  may  cause  dysfunctional  conflict.  "Members  of  squadron  A  tend  to  think  the 
whole  organization  operates  to  support  them  regardless  of  the  needs  of  squadron  B. 
Maintenance  and  supply  argue  over  who  is  responsible  for  an  aircraft  being  out  of  commission. 
Each  specialized  area  tends  to  emphasize  its  interest  and  forget  the  objectives  of  the  larger 
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organization.”^^  A  leader  must  instill  unit  pride,  yet  temper  it  so  as  to  not  detract  from  the  higher 
organizational  goals  or  mission. 

Integrator 

Higher  levels  of  leadership  require  the  specialist  to  become  a  generalist,  less  concerned 
about  operations  at  the  tactical  level  and  more  concerned  about  the  broader  application  of 
military  power  at  the  strategic  levels.  In  essence,  a  generalist  is  an  integrator,  having  the 
capacity  to  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  entire  organization  and  how  to  best  employ  them. 
Leadership  above  the  unit  level  must  become  less  hands-on,  less  technical.  The  leader  must 
remain  firmly  in  touch  with  mission  performance,  but  he  or  she  must  leave  the  day-to-day 
operations  in  the  hands  of  the  technical  experts.^'* 

What  we  learn  during  our  development  preconditions  us.  This  can  be  good  and  bad.  If  we 
are  prisoners  of  our  experiences  and  highly  specialized,  we  may  not  see  every  aspect  of  a 
problem  or  solution  that  impacts  the  entire  unit  or  organization.  In  some  ways,  it  may  limit 
conceptual  or  cognitive  abilities  in  dealing  with  complex  situations  facing  a  senior  leader. 
William  Turcotte,  a  professor  at  the  Naval  War  College,  warns,  "Directing  the  affairs  of  large, 
complex  organizations  requires  a  balanced  and  integrated  point  of  view.  One  must  resist  the 
natural  tendency  to  focus  most  on  those  areas  one  knows  best  from  past  experiences.  This  is  a 
common  fault  of  many  senior  executives.  Acting  on  predisposition  built  from  past  successes, 
they  sometimes  conceive  strategies  ill  suited  to  the  organizational  needs  of  the  present. 

Depth  Examples 

The  USAF  Weapons  School,  the  premier  tactical  instructor  course  in  the  Air  Force, 
expanded  in  the  early  '90s.  Formerly  called  the  Fighter  Weapons  School,  it  was  where  the  Air 
Force's  top  fighter  pilot  instructors  earned  a  PhD  in  tactics.  It  became  the  USAF  Weapons 
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School  as  other  weapons  systems  were  added  to  the  eurrieulum.  This  sehool  still  houses  the 
"best  of  the  best,"  but  now  the  instruetors  eome  from  a  mueh  larger  variety  of  baekgrounds  and 
experienees.  Weapons  Sehool  students  are  now  exposed  to  a  greater  assortment  of  taetieal 
eombat  power  and  support  assets.  This  expansion  has  greatly  inereased  the  teehnieal  experfs 
depth  of  knowledge  and  perspeetive  aeross  the  Air  Foree. 

A  1998  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  researeh  projeet  eogently  artieulated  other  offieer 
mentoring  opportunities  designed  to  inerease  depth.  Some  prominent  examples  are  listed  here: 

Relevant  self-study,  Eneourage  reading  on  military  history,  biographies,  leadership, 
eounseling,  psyehology  and  related  topies.  For  offieers  beginning  master's  degree 
programs,  eneourage  study  in  fields  whieh  are  relevant  to  the  Air  Foree  and  leadership. 

Guide  diseussions  of  ideas  and  their  praetieal  applieation  to  the  squadron. 

Shadow  programs.  Rated  offieers  ean  learn  about  maintenanee  proeesses  by  shadowing 
key  maintenanee  personnel  for  a  day  or  two.  Shadowing  ineludes  following  them,  doing 
what  they  do,  taking  notes,  and  providing  temporary  assistanee  as  required. 

Senior  level  meetings.  Group  and  wing  level  staff  meetings  provide  insight  into  issues 
at  and  above  the  squadron  eommand  level. 

Counseling  sessions.  A  universal  problem  area  for  new  eommanders  was  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justiee  (UCMJ)  and  personnel  issues.  Permitting  junior  rated  offieers  to 
observe  UCMJ  and  other  types  of  eounseling  sessions  (within  legal  eonstraints)  would 
expose  them  to  real-world  problems  and  the  proper  means  to  deal  with  them.  On  the 
positive  side,  inelude  junior  offieers  in  good  situations  sueh  as  awards  presentation, 
eareer  eounseling,  and  stripes  for  Exeeptional  Performers  promotions. 

Acting  commander  and  other  temporary  johs.  When  the  squadron  eommander  or 
operations  offieer  are  on  leave  or  TDY,  designate  an  alternate  and  empower  him  to  do  the 
whole  job  while  the  senior  leadership  is  absent.  Avoid  holding  onto  the  leash  by  ealling 
in  or  working  issues  from  long  distanee,  but  designate  a  Watehdog  to  insure  the  aeting 
offieer  is  not  overwhelmed.  Give  the  aeting  eommander  the  keys  to  the  offiee  and  all  of 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  them.  Hold  a  debriefing  upon  resumption  of  eommand. 

Commander's  calls.  Involve  junior  offieers  in  the  planning  and  presentation  of 
appropriate  topies  to  the  assembled  squadron  and  to  field  questions. “ 

Special  Assignments.  Special  assignments  encompass  teams  which  are  formed  for 
specific  tasks  or  short  duration  functions,  after  which  the  team  usually  dissolves.  Such 
teams  are  usually  informal  in  that  the  team  leader  does  not  have  official  supervisory 
responsibilities  over  the  members  of  the  team,  and  participation  on  the  team  may  be 
voluntary.  Special  assignments  work  best  as  leadership  development  opportunities  when 
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the  officer  leads  a  team  or  participates  in  a  task  which  includes  non-rated  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel.  Special  taskings  that  were  cited  by  former  commanders  as  beneficial 
to  their  leadership  development  included: 

Project  officer  for  squadron  deployments  or  special  missions 

Detachment  commander  for  a  deployed  element  of  aircraft 

Court  martial  duty 

Project  officer  for  squadron-wide  functions  such  as  Christmas  parties,  sports  days, 
squadron  picnics,  and  ski  trips 

Change  of  command  ceremonies  at  squadron,  group,  and  wing  level 
Group  and  wing  level  process  action  team  leaders 
Red  carpet  day  (spouse  day) 

Squadron  and  base  open  houses” 


Breadth 

Before  leaving  this  discussion  of  organizations  and  their  environment,  one  concept 
should  be  reemphasized:  an  organization  is  dependent  upon  its  environment,  and  as 
the  environment  changes,  so  must  the  organization  if  it  expects  to  remain  fully 
functional.  The  singular  most  important  change  in  recent  years  affecting 
organizations  is  the  growing  interdependence  of  organizations  and  their 
environments.  In  the  old  Wild  West  movies.  Fort  Apache  could  lock  its  gates  to  the 
world  around  it.  The  military  organizations  of  today  have  many  more  responsibilities 
to  the  external  environment.  The  nature  of  our  complex  world  suggests  that  no 
organization  can  be  an  island. 


Dr.  Frank  Hunsicker 

Breadth  is  the  leader's  understanding  and  interaction  outside  the  organization.  Issues  include 
the  sister  services,  the  Department  of  Defense,  interagencies  and  national  interests  and  how  they 
interact  and/or  affect  the  organization.  Alliances,  politics,  networking,  and  "seeing  the  non- 
parochial  picture"  are  important  aspects  of  breadth.  Gary  Yukl  notes,  "High-level  managers  are 
usually  more  dependent  on  people  outside  the  organization,  and  research  on  managerial  activities 
and  networking  shows  that  they  spend  more  time  interacting  with  outsiders."”  Breadth  builds 
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the  savvy  to  know  what  to  say  and  do  when  in  “mixed”  eompany.  Knowing  the  playing  field 
pays  dividends.  It  helps  the  leader  artieulate  the  needs  of  the  organization. 

Jointness 

The  Goldwater-Niehols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Aet  beeame  law  in  1986.  It 
mandated  more  efficient  use  of  defense  resources,  increased  effectiveness  of  military  operations 
and  improvement  of  the  management  and  administration  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  was 
also  designed  to  improve  joint  officer  management  policies."*®  It's  initial  success  may  be 
questioned,  but,  today  our  military  forces  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  interoperability  and  work  well 
in  the  joint  environment  more  often  than  not.  The  Air  Force  recognizes  the  importance  of  joint 
and  coalition  alliances.  Air  Force  Vision  2020  states,  "We  are  partners  in  our  nation’s  security. 
We  dominate  the  aerospace  domain  to  facilitate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Team.  Our 
commitment  is  firm — to  work  effectively  with  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  coastguardsmen 
anywhere  our  nation’s  interests  and  its  people  are  at  risk.  And  as  members  of  the  Joint  Team,  our 
commitment  is  equally  firm  to  live  up  to  the  trust  of  our  multinational  partners."  Air  Force 
leaders  continue  to  be  cross-functionally  adept  and  understand  how  the  other  services  operate. 

According  to  a  recent  draft  proposal  for  Operational  Warfare  Leadership  Development, 
"Unique  U.S.  Air  Force  contributions  to  joint  operations  involves  asymmetric  maneuvers  in  the 
third  dimension  of  air  and  space.  The  Air  Force  provides  the  preponderance  of  combat 
capability  and  experience  to  create  military  effects  in  five  major  operating  areas.  They  include 
air  combat  operations,  air  mobility  operations,  special  operations,  space  operations,  and 
information  warfare  operations.""*'  Leaders  must  have  depth  of  experience  outside  their  primary 
Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC)  to  fully  understand  how  to  employ  the  combined  effects  of 
these  five  operating  areas. 
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Cross-functional  theories  and  researeh  show  there  are  relevant  skills  and  behaviors  that  a 


leader  needs.  John  Gardner  writes,  "In  an  isolated,  monolithic  system  the  authority  stemming 
from  the  leader’s  hierarehical  position  is  a  potent  weapon,  always  there,  even  if  the  leader 
chooses  to  use  it  with  a  light  hand.  But  in  a  tumultuous,  swiftly  changing  environment,  in  a 
world  of  multiple,  colliding  systems,  the  hierarchieal  position  of  leaders  within  their  own  system 
is  of  limited  value,  beeause  some  of  the  most  critieally  important  tasks  require  lateral  leadership. 
This  is  called  boundary-crossing  leadership,  involving  groups  over  whom  they  have  no  control. 
They  must  exercise  leader-like  influenee  beyond  the  system  over  which  they  preside.  They  must 
do  what  they  can  to  lead  without  authority."'*^ 

Interagencies 

Cross  boundary  leadership  extends  beyond  the  services  into  the  interageneies  and  other 
civilian  authorities.  According  to  Gardner,  "Virtually  all  leaders  at  every  level  must  carry  on 
dealings  with  systems  external  to  the  one  in  which  they  themselves  are  involved,  they  are  the 
tasks  of  representing  and  negotiating,  of  defending  institutional  integrity,  and  of  publie  relations. 
As  one  moves  higher  in  the  ranks  of  leadership,  such  challenges  increase.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  people  who  have  spent  their  eareers  in  the  world  of  the  specialist  or  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  narrow  community  (their  firm,  their  profession)  are  often  ill-equipped  for  such  leadership 
tasks.  The  young  potential  leader  must  learn  early  to  cross  boundaries  and  to  know  many 
worlds.  The  attributes  that  enable  leaders  to  teaeh  and  lead  their  own  eonstitueneies  may  be 
wholly  ineffeetive  in  external  dealings.  Military  leaders  who  are  revered  by  their  troops  may  be 
clumsy  with  civilians. Leaders  unwilling  to  seek  mutually  workable  arrangements  with 
systems  external  to  their  own  are  not  serving  the  long-term  interests  of  their  constituents."^'* 
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Leaders  must  build  outside  networks  of  allies  in  the  many  other  segments  of  soeiety  whose 
eooperation  is  required  for  a  signifieant  result/^ 

National  -  Politics  and  the  Military 

Major  Vest  points  out,  "Tomorrow’s  soldiers  will  also  need  heightened  politieal 
conseiousness  and  awareness.  Modern  eonfliets  have  beeome  inereasingly  more  politieal.  The 
projeetion  of  military  foree  and  US  interests  internationally  must  deal  with  a  myriad  of  national 
political  controls  and  limited  objectives,  along  with  additional  challenges  brought  on  by  joint  and 
multinational  operations.  During  Vietnam,  strict  and  highly  unpredictable  political  regulation 
played  a  part  in  target  selection  and  the  use  of  force.  The  Gulf  War  of  1991  saw  the 
development  of  multinational  coalitions,  the  drawing  of  a  “line  in  the  sand,”  and  the  imposition 
of  limited  political  objectives. Senior  leaders  must  be  able  to  articulate  their  service's 
competencies,  needs  and  budget  concerns  to  various  outside  agencies.  They  vie  for  their 
service's  piece  of  the  defense  budget  pie.  Defending  the  organization's  position  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  on  Capitol  Hill  takes  political  skill.  This  is  stressed  in  Army 
doctrine,  "Strategic  leaders  concern  themselves  with  the  total  environment  in  which  the  Army 
functions;  their  decisions  take  into  account  such  things  as  congressional  hearings.  Army 
budgetary  constraints,  new  systems  acquisition,  civilian  programs,  research,  development,  and 
interservice  cooperation — just  to  name  a  few."'*’  This  same  understanding  permeates  throughout 
all  the  services.  Building  relationships  on  Capitol  Hill  is  important  as  military  experience 
decreases  amongst  members  in  Congress. 

Breadth  Examples 

A  fundamental  example  to  gain  breadth  stems  from  formal  Professional  Military  Education 
programs.  Intermediate  and  Senior  Service  School  exchange  programs  are  an  excellent  chance 
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to  observe  and  be  a  part  of  a  “different  eulture”  for  one  year.  The  edueation  gives  the  leader  an 
understanding  of  other  serviees  thought  proeesses,  eulture,  eoneerns  and  how  they  fit  into  the 
bigger  pieture.  Our  own  Air  Foree  programs  host  offieers  from  different  serviees,  domestie  and 
foreign,  who  provide  greater  breadth  as  well. 

Another  example  is  staff  positions.  Key  Air  Staff  and  Joint  staff  positions  build  breadth  and 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  entire  Department  of  Defense.  Legislative  affairs  staff  positions 
build  an  appreeiation  for  how  Congress  affeets  the  serviees. 

John  Gardner  reeommends  that  organizations  "devise  assignments  that  send  their  most 
promising  young  exeeutives  out  into  the  world;  for  example,  for  a  year'  internship  in  government 
or  an  assignment  in  a  foreign  eountry""'*  Putting  this  in  praetieal  terms  for  the  military,  outside 
interageney  exposure  through  sehools,  exehanges  and  fellowships  are  invaluable  learning 
experienees  that  help  foster  more  breadth  during  a  leader’s  development. 

Vision 

A  visionary  is  good  with  words.  But  a  visionary  leader  is  good  with  actions  as  well  as 
words,  and  so  can  bring  his/her  vision  into  being  in  the  world,  thus  transforming  it  in 
some  way.  More  than  words  are  needed  for  a  vision  to  take  form  in  today ’s  world.  It 
requires  leadership  and  heartfelt  commitment. 

Corinne  MeLaughlin 

Vision  ties  depth  and  breadth  together,  "It  is  the  eoneeptual  and  intelleetual  ability  of  a 
leader  to  see/know  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  the  organization  better."^”  Aeeording  to 
Warren  Bennis  and  Burt  Nanus,  "To  ehoose  a  direetion,  a  leader  must  first  have  developed  a 
mental  image  of  a  possible  and  desirable  future  state  of  the  organization.  This  image,  whieh  we 
eall  vision,  may  be  as  vague  as  a  dream  or  as  preeise  as  a  goal  or  a  mission  statement.  The 
eritieal  point  is  that  a  vision  artieulates  a  view  of  a  realistie,  eredible,  alternative  future  for  the 
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organization,  a  condition  that  is  better  in  some  ways  than  what  now  exists.  A  vision  is  a  target 
that  beekons."^'  This  passage  explains  how  "vision"  eovers  a  wide  range,  from  a  dream  of  the 
future  to  exaeting  goals.  Nanus,  in  his  book  Visionary  Leadership,  eontends  there  are  three 
levels  of  vision.  First  is  strategie  vision,  whieh  is  the  organization's  overriding  philosophy; 
tactieal,  whieh  is  that  philosophy  in  aetion;  and  personal,  whieh  is  that  philosophy  made  manifest 
in  the  behavior  of  eaeh  employee. Slightly  modified,  these  three  forms  of  vision  are  the  basis 
of  the  three  levels  of  the  vision  used  in  this  paper.  They  are  philosophy  at  the  strategic  level, 
goals  at  the  operational  level  and  action  at  the  taetieal  level.  The  following  seetion  will  review 
vision  from  the  strategie  to  taeital. 

Strategic  Philosophy 

Nanus'  strategic  vision  is  the  most  prominently  reeognized  form  of  vision.  Strategic  vision 
is  the  leader's  cognitive  maturity  in  dealing  with  eomplieated  tasks,  eondensing  a  eomplex  set  of 
issues  into  a  conerete  objeetive  or  goal.  Visionary  leaders  think  in  broad  and  systemie  terms,  see 
the  big  pieture,  the  whole  system,  and  “the  pattern  that  eonneets.”^^  It  is  imperative  for  the 
strategie  leader  to  look  to  the  future,  eoneeptualize  and  artieulate  a  clear  vision  for  the 
organization. 

Operational  Goals 

Operational  vision  is  manifested  in  mission  statements  that  artieulate  the  unit's  goals. 
Donald  Phillips,  in  his  book  The  Founding  Fathers  on  Leadership,  writes,  "Effeetive  visions 
provide  eontext,  give  purpose  and  establish  meaning.  They  inspire  people  to  mobilize  and  move 
in  the  same  general  direction.  And  once  an  aceepted  vision  is  implemented,  a  consensus  builds 
that  often  results  in  enhaneed  understanding  of  the  organization's  overall  mission."^''  He  goes  on 
to  emphasize  that  an  effective  vision  is  clear,  challenging  and  about  excellenee.  It  should  be 
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simple  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  it  should  be  stable  yet  flexible. Steve  Covey,  author  of 
7  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People  states,  "Mission  statements  are  vital  to  sueeessful 
organizations."^'’  A  mission  statement  must  be  simple,  understood  everywhere  in  the 
organization  and  aligned  throughout  the  levels  of  leadership. 

Lower  level  leaders  mistakenly  waste  time  crafting  elaborate  and  grandiose  vision 
statements.  This  is  not  necessary  because  lower  level  leader's  vision  is  mission  specific  and 
goal/action  oriented.  Crafting  a  mission  statement  is  relatively  straightforward.  What  is  the 
vision  and  mission  of  the  next  level  leader  above  you  and  what  is  your  mission?  When 
answered,  these  two  questions  are  the  foundation  for  formulating  a  unit’s  or  team’s  mission 
statement.  For  example,  in  the  18th  Wing  at  Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan,  the  mission  statement  is 
three  unmistakable  lines,  "Defend  the  base,  accept  follow-on  forces  and  deploy  combat 
airpower."  In  the  67th  Fighter  Squadron,  a  subordinate  combat  F-15  unit,  the  mission  statement 
is  even  more  unadorned,  "Air  superiority,  anywhere,  anytime."  The  subordinate  unit  mission 
statement  is  simple,  concise,  complementary  and  understood  at  all  levels  within  an  organization. 

Alignment,  Paramount  to  effective  implementation  of  an  organization's  vision  is  alignment. 
The  visions  of  lower  level  and  midlevel  executives  must  support,  or  at  least  not  conflict  with,  a 
higher  level  vision.^^  For  example,  the  National  Security  Strategy  formulates  the  overarching 
guidelines  that  shape  the  National  Military  Strategy,  which  shapes  Joint  Vision,  etc.  To  ensure 
alignment,  senior  leaders  need  to  know  their  subordinate  leaders'  vision  and  mission  statements. 
This  does  not  mean  the  senior  leader  should  micromanage  or  dictate  lower  level  leaders'  vision. 
In  other  words,  the  senior  leader  must  empower  his  subordinates  to  craft  their  own  vision 
statements,  but  verify  the  two  are  aligned.  To  "empower  and  verily"  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  quote  from  Burt  Nanus,  "In  a  small  organization,  the  leader  will  likely  be  the  one  to  set 
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the  goals  and  objectives,  perhaps  with  input  from  staff  or  line  personnel.  In  larger  organizations, 
it  is  the  leader’s  job  to  see  that  the  goals  and  objectives  are  established  by  others,  perhaps 
reserving  approval  authority  to  verify  their  consistency  with  the  vision.  In  some  of  the  best- 
managed  companies,  the  responsibility  for  setting  goals  and  objectives  is  widely  dispersed, 
sometimes  reaching  right  down  to  the  workers  on  the  production  line."^*^ 


Tactical  Action 

Tactical  level  vision  is  personal.  The  model  has  come  full  circle.  Tactical  action  embodies 
the  essentials  of  leadership;  a  leader's  endeavor  to  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  character  and 
competence.  Burt  Nanus  summarizes,  "In  the  end,  therefore,  human  behavior  in  organizations  is 
very  much  shaped  by  a  shared  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow.  Developing  and  promulgation  of 
such  a  vision  is  the  highest  calling  and  truest  purpose  of  leadership,  for  people  instinctively 
"follow  the  fellow  who  follows  the  dream. 
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Chapter  5 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Putting  it  all  Together 

To  get  someone  to  see  what  you're  saying,  draw  a  picture 

Anonymous 

Transformational  leadership  development  is  an  important  growth  proeess.  It  must  begin  as 
an  offieer  enters  the  Air  Foree  and  eontinue  throughout  his  or  her  eareer.  The  preeeding  ehapters 
have  detailed  the  eomponents  of  eompetenee  at  eaeh  level  of  leadership.  These  eomponents 
eonstitute  the  basie  framework  for  developing  a  eompetent  leader.  Eaeh  eomponent  is  a  tool  to 
effeetive  leadership  and  as  a  leader  masters  them,  he  or  she  adds  these  tools  to  their  own 
leadership  tool  eontainer.  As  a  leader  aseends  the  levels  of  leadership,  roles  ehange  and 
responsibilities  inerease.  Commensurate  with  inereased  responsibility  is  demand  for  greater 
depth,  breadth  and  vision.  These  are  the  premises  used  to  develop  a  three  dimensional 
illustration  of  the  personal  offieer  leadership  development  model  in  Figure  5. 
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The  backbone  of  the  model  is  taken  from  Figure  3,  the  illustration  used  to  depict  the  levels 
of  leadership.  The  Air  Force  symbol  represents  the  beginning  of  a  leader's  career.  Along  the 
axis  of  the  levels  of  leadership  are  the  roles  and  responsibilities  portraying  the  incremental 
growth  process.  Depth,  breadth  and  vision  form  three  sides  making  the  leadership  development 
model  a  three-dimensional  inverted  pyramid  shape. 


Figure  5,  Three  Dimensional  Leadership  Development  Model 

A  well-rounded  transformational  leader  fills  the  pyramid  evenly  through  education,  training 
and  experience  as  he  or  she  ascends  the  levels  of  leadership.  This  gives  a  leader  the  necessary 
competence  at  each  level  and  is  the  precursor  to  moving  up  to  the  next  level.  If  a  leader 
stagnates,  does  not  continue  to  fill  the  pyramid,  the  leader  may  not  progress  to  the  next  level  of 
leadership. 
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Figures  6  compares  the  personal  leadership  development  model  to  the  hierarchical  model. 
In  the  illustration,  a  well-balanced  leader’s  personal  development  inverted  pyramid  is  filled  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  his  or  her  hierarchical  position  (tactical,  operational  or  strategic). 


Vision 


Personal 


Figure  6,  Personal  Leadership  Development  Versus  Institutional  Model 

Figure  7,  below,  shows  that  a  top-level  strategic  leader’s  personal  development  is  fdled 
completely;  the  meniscus  is  at  the  top  of  the  personal  inverted  pyramid.  This  illustrates  the 
requirement  for  a  strategic  leader  to  be  well  rounded,  balanced  and  visionary. 


Vision 


Personal 


Figure  7,  Strategic  Leader  Development  Versus  Institutional  Model 
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Conversely,  a  leader  who  is  Air  Force  centric  and  has  little  experience  outside  the 
organization  may  have  a  skewed  leadership  progression.  This  may  be  the  case  if  an  officer  fails 
to  experience  career-broadening  assignments  outside  his  or  her  primary  Air  Force  Specialty 
Code  (AFSC).  Applying  this  to  the  3-D  model,  the  pyramid  would  lean  towards  depth  alone  and 
away  from  breadth  and  vision.  Thus,  the  leader  would  not  fill  the  pyramid  evenly  and  he  or  she 
would  not  achieve  the  well-rounded  leadership  tools  necessary  for  continued  development.  This 
evolution  is  depicted  in  Figure  8. 


Figure  8,  Skewed  Personal  Leadership  Development  Versus  Institutional  Model 

A  perceived  stigma  exists  within  the  Air  Force  officer  corps  attached  to  assignments  outside 
an  individual's  primary  Air  Force  Specialty  Code.  Force  development  education  should 
inculcate  the  value  of  the  components  of  competence  in  our  junior  leaders.  Highlighted  by  Maj 
Vest,  "In  today’s  military,  career  management  takes  on  entirely  new  forms.  One  attains  elite 
status  by  pursuing  a  broad  career  through  existing  institutions.  The  experience  demanded  of 
modem  elites  requires  skill  in  personal  relations,  management,  decision-making,  and  political 
negotiations.  Officers  develop  these  traits  and  a  concern  with  broader  military  issues  through  a 
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slightly  unconventional  career  that  maximizes  the  “breadth  of  eontaets  and  sympathies  with 
outside  ageneies.”"' 

Teehnology  and  globalization  require  our  future  leaders  to  eonfront  the  daunting  task  of 
integrating  and  operating  in  an  inereasingly  interdependent  environment  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  interagencies.  This  paper  presents  a  simplihed  pietorial  of  personal 
development  relative  to  the  institutional  hierarehy.  It  is  a  worthy  tool  beeause  it  demonstrates 
the  importanee  of  well  rounded  and  balanced  experienee,  training  and  edueation  needed  to 
funetion  in  a  transforming  atmosphere.  As  we  transform,  our  need  for  eompetent  leaders 
remains  eonstant. 

Recommendations 

■  Leadership  doetrine  should  stress  that  eharaeter  and  eompetenee  are  the  essentials  of 
leadership. 

■  Three  levels  of  leadership  should  be  ineorporated  into  leadership  doetrine  and  formal 
professional  edueation. 

■  The  leadership  development  model  should  be  ineorporated  as  a  fundamental  baseline  in 
leadership  doetrine  and  foree  development  doeuments. 


1  Vest,  19. 


Notes 
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Appendix  A 


The  Ten  Rules  of  Good  Followership 

1 .  Don’t  blame  your  boss  for  an  unpopular  decision  or  policy;  your  job  is  to  support,  not 
undermine. 

2.  Fight  with  your  boss  if  necessary;  but  do  it  in  private,  avoid  embarrassing  situations, 
and  never  reveal  to  others  what  was  discussed. 

3.  Make  the  decision,  then  run  it  past  the  boss;  use  your  initiative. 

4.  Accept  responsibility  whenever  it  is  offered. 

5.  Tell  the  truth  and  don’t  quibble;  your  boss  will  be  giving  advice  up  the  chain  of 
command  based  on  what  you  said. 

6.  Do  your  homework;  give  your  boss  all  the  information  needed  to  make  a  decision; 
anticipate  possible  questions. 

7.  When  making  a  recommendation,  remember  who  will  probably  have  to  implement  it. 

This  means  you  must  know  your  own  limitations  and  weaknesses  as  well  as  your 
strengths. 

8.  Keep  your  boss  informed  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  unit;  people  will  be  reluctant  to 
tell  him  or  her  their  problems  and  successes.  You  should  do  it  for  them,  and  assume 
someone  else  will  tell  the  boss  about  yours 

9.  If  you  see  a  problem,  fix  it.  Don’t  worry  about  who  would  have  gotten  the  blame  or 
who  now  gets  the  praise. 

10.  Put  in  more  than  an  honest  day’s  work,  but  don’t  ever  forget  the  needs  of  your  family. 

If  they  are  unhappy,  you  will  be  too,  and  your  job  performance  will  suffer 
accordingly. 

So  these  are  my  Ten  Rules  of  Good  Followership.  All  of  us  are  subordinate  to  someone,  and 
learning  how  to  serve  our  boss  well  is  an  important  responsibility.  If  we  can  master  this  task,  and 
master  it  well,  then  we  will,  in  turn,  be  better  leaders  when  that  challenge  confronts  us.  We’ll  be 
ready.  After  all,  even  the  greatest  of  military  leaders  must  start  at  the  bottom.  We  must  learn  to 
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follow  before  we  ean  lead.  I  hope  you  find  these  thoughts  useful  in  your  own  journey  to  the 


stars.  "1 


Notes 

1  Col  Phillip  S.  Meilinger,  “The  Ten  Rules  of  Good  Followership,”  in  AU-24,  Concepts  for 
Air  Force  Leadership,  eds.  Riehard  I.  Lester,  PhD,  and  A.  Glenn  Morton,  PhD  (Maxwell  AFB, 
Ala.:  Air  University  Press,  2001),  99-101. 
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